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thinking of the idea of Fate, an abstraction, or of the character novel without thinking of society, another abstraction. But the only abstraction, the only point of general reference in War and Peace is "life," or more comprehensively, change. It is the most inclusive, it is also the vaguest, of the three.
For the novelist, as we have seen, fate is an organising conception of the first power, and society an organising conception of secondary power. Life or change, however, is hardly an organising conception at all; as it is comprehensive it includes everything; and we shall find that the structure of the kind of novel of which War and Peace is the greatest example is the loosest of the three. This kind of novel I shall call the chronicle. Its action is almost accidental, but we shall find later that all the events happen within a perfectly rigid framework. A strict framework, an arbitrary and careless progression; both of these, we shall find, are necessary to the chronicle as an aesthetic form. Without the first it would be shapeless; without the second it would be lifeless. The one gives it its universal, the other its particular reality. As Time, however,
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